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The Gonstitntion also declares that — 

**No set of men is entitled to exclusive public privileges 
from the community.'' 

But '*a set of men" in the town of Union is allowed the 
privilege from the community of two representatives in the 
Legislature, while over one- half the towns in the state are ex- 
cluded from that privilege and limited to only one represent- 
ative each, yet each one of these towns has a larger popula- 
tion than TJnion — fifty of them being over twice as large, and 
one of them over ten times as large. 

If 118 votes in TJnion were justly entitled to elect two repre- 
sentatives, as they did in 1900, and < 'all men are equal in 
rights," why were not 2,785 times as many votes cast in other 
towns in the state equally entitled to elect 2,785 times two, or 
5,570 representatives! In fact, they only elected 263 represent- 
atives. 

TJnion has property valued on the grand list at only 1125,487, 
yet those who cast the 118 votes in TJnion have more power to 
tax the owners of property of the other towns in the state which 
is valued in the same way at $570,000,000, than voters who 
cast 1,221 times as many votes for candidates defeated in those 
towns. 

How much better is this than < 'taxation without represent- 
ation"! 

Careful study of the Connecticut Constitution proves that the 
citizen, and not the town, is the political unit ; it proves the 
sovereignty of the people collectively, and the falsehood of the 
theory that the state is a federation of towns. Webster vs. 
Harwinton, 32 Conn. Eeports, 137, decided by the Supreme 
Court of Connecticut in 1864. 

Voters in small towns, as well as those in large ones, suffer 
from this evil of unequal representation. 

In 128 small towns, containing only a trifle more than one- 
fourth of the population of the state, less than two-fifths of the 
votes cast in them (being less than one- tenth of the votes cast 
in all the towns) elected a majority of the House of Bepre- 
sentatives. 

What amount of representation and legislative power was left 
for either the remaining three- fifths of the votes cast in those 
128 towns or for the other nine-tenths of the votes cast in the 
whole state! 

The total population of the state is in round numbers 
908 thousand, in 168 towns ; of these, 
229 thousand, in 128 small towns, cast 
71,159 votes. 
27,842 of these votes elected 128 representatives, a majority of 

all the representatives elected in the state, while 
43,317 other votes were cast in the same 128 towns, and elected 

only 52 other representatives. 
28,284 of the last named votes, or a larger number than elected 
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a majority of the whole House of Bepresentatiyes in said 
128 towns, were wasted on defeated candidates. 



A careful estimate shows that at the time the present Consti- 
tution was adopted, the land within the limits of these 128 
towns contained over one- half the population. 

Changes in population demand corresponding changes in 
representation. 

At the time of the adoption of the present Constitution the 
population of the state was less than the present population of 
the four cities of Bridgeport, Hartford, New Haven and Wa- 
terbury alone ; and the number of unrepresented taxpayers 
who lost their votes on defeated candidates at the last election 
(1900) was greater than the total number of voters at the time 
the present Constitution was accepted by the people. 



Less than one-half of the votes cast elected all but two of the 
representatives ; thus only two representatives were left to rep- 
resent the other votes — though a majority of all the votes cast 
in the state. Evidently the majority does not rule in Connect- 
icut. 

Less than one-sixteenth of the votes cast (a little more than 
6 per cent.) elected a majority of the House of Eepresentatives. 

Where citizens are equal, 6 per cent, of the votes should 
only elect 6 per cent, of the representatives, instead of over 50 
per cent, as in Connecticut. 

Even of votes for successful candidates, eight times as 
many were cast for 127 representatives as for the other 128, 
though the latter were a majority of the House of Bepresent- 
atives. 

A change of less than one per cent, of the votes cast, from a 
majority of those elected to the defeated candidates in their 
towns who received the next highest vote, would have defeated 
them all and elected a new majority in the House of Represent- 
atives, composed of the candidates who were defeated. 

A change of less than one per cent, of the votes should only 
change three representatives instead of 128 of them. 

A similar change of a little over seven per cent, of the votes 
would have defeated every one of the present representatives 
and would have elected their defeated opponents in their place. 

A change of seven per cent, of the votes should only make a 
change of eighteen representatives instead of 266, the whole 
number of representatives. 

Over 23,000 registered voters failed to vote at all, largely 
influenced, we may fairly infer, by the feeling warranted by the 
above facts, that such action would probably be futile, and would 
surely be so if they belonged to the hopeless minority in their 
respective districts. 

Thus much for the House of Eepresentatires. Now for the 



SENATE OF CONNECTICUT. 

Here the only voters who are represented are those who vote 
for a senator. 

Those who voted for defeated candidates are not represented. 
No person for whom they voted has a voice in the Senate. 



Less than one-half the votes cast for candidates for the 
present Senate of Connecticut elected all but one of the senators. 

87,303 votes elected fourteen senators (one more than a major- 
ity), namely, Senators Bradley, Gordon, Pendleton, 
Cooper, Allis, T. J. Brown, Brothwell, Wright, C. H. 
Brown, McDonald, Landon, Pond, Thompson and Max- 
well, while a larger number, 

38,306 votes, fleeted only five, viz.: Senators Bree, Boberts, 
Seeley, Kennedy and Burton ; and 

80,150 were lost on defeated candidates. 

Less than one-fifth of the votes cast elected a majority of the 
senators (thirteen) and thus controls all legislation, while more 
than twice as many votes were unnecessarily thrown away on 
defeated candidates. 

33,228 votes elected a majority of the senate (thirteen), viz. : 
Senators Gordon, Pendleton, Cooper, Allis, T. J. Brown, 
Brothwell, Wright, C. H. Brown, McDonald, Landon, 
Pond, Thompson and Maxwell ; while over twice as 
many votes, 
66,589, elected only the remaining minority of eleven senators; and 
80,150 votes were wasted on defeated candidates. 

More votes were unnecessarily thrown away on defeated 
candidates than were cast for twenty-one of the twenty-four 
senators. (See p. 11. ) 

50,945 votes were cast for all the candidates in twelve districts, 
and one- half the Senate was elected there, viz.: Senators 
Pendleton, Cooper, Allis, T. J. Brown, Brothwell, 
Wright, C. H. Brown, McDonald, Landon, Pond, 
Thompson and Maxwell ; while 

51,410 votes were cast for all the candidates in three districts, 
and only one-eighth of the Senate was elected there, viz. : 
Senators Bree, Eoberts and Seeley. 

There were twenty-one districts in which a less number of 
votes were cast for the perspns elected as senators than were 
wasted on defeated candidates in twenty-one districts which can 
be selected. (Seep. 11.) 

29,548 votes in twelve districts elected Senators Pendleton, 
Cooper, Allis, T. J. Brown, Brothwell, Wright, C. H. 
Brown, McDonald, Landon, Pond^ Thompson and Max- 
well, one-half the senators. 

32,422 in four districts elected only one-sixth of the senators, viz. : 
Senators Bree, Eoberts, Seeley and Kennedy. 



The definition of a republic given in the Standard Dictionary 
is : ** A state in which the sovereignty resides in the people, and 
the administration is lodged in officers elected by and represent- 
ing the people." 

That means representing the whole people, not a majority or 
plurality of the x>eople ; consequently here is a real, if not a tech- 
nical, violation of the United States Constitution, Art. IV, Sec. 4. 

For that section says: **The United States guarantees to 
every state in the Union a republican form of government." 

The animating principle of our constitutions is the i>olitical 
equality of all citizens — the humblest as well as the haughtiest. 
This, though the essential part of our constitutions, is set at 
naught, and the whole spirit of the constitutions of the state of 
Connecticut and of the United States violated, when the system 
of voting is such that the votes of 

1,491 citizens elect Senator Maxwell to represent these citizens 
in the Senate of Connecticut ; and over sixty-five times 
as many other votes elected only twenty-three senators to 
represent those who cast them, while over fifty- three times 
as many votes cast by 
80,150 other citizens fail to elect a senator, and consequently 
these citizens remained altogether unrepresented. 

Unless as some (not particularly bright men) claim, a voter 
is represented by any candidate who may be elected from his 
district, though he voted against that candidate and detested 
his principles. 

Does an elected mmseller represent the Prohibitionists in his 
district who did all they could to defeat him ; or a Democratic 
candidate, being elected, represent the Republicans in his district 
who distrust him ; or a Eepublican who is elected represent the 
principles of the Democrats in his district who opposed his 
election by every means in their power f 

True representation is not obtained in any such manner. 

10,674 votes were cast for a defeated Bepublican candidate, Mr. 
Averill, but a total of 
9,615 votes elected five other Eepublicans, viz.: 

Senators McDonald, Landon, Pond, Thompson and Max- 
well, while 
11,542 votes were required to elect Senator Bree, a Democrat. 
The Republican votes elected twenty-two senators, an average of 
4,479 Republican votes for each Republican senator elected; 
while the Democratic votes elected only two senators, an 
average of 
39,153 Democratic votes for each Democratic senator elected. 

1,491 votes only, elected Senator Maxwell, a Republican. A 
larger number of votes were cast for each one of seven- 
teen defeated Democratic senatorial candidates, and 
60,936 Democratic votes (over forty times as many as elected 
Senator Maxwell) were wasted on defeated Democratic 
candidates. 



In fact, the Eepublicans in Connecticut got one representative 
for every 

893 votes cast by their party, while the Democrats only got 
one representative for each 
2,708 votes (over three times as many) cast by their party. 
The Eepnblicans got one senator for each 
4,479 votes they cast; while the Democrats got only one senator 
for each 
39,153 votes (over eight times as many) cast by their party. 

As the result of this there are in the present Senate of Connect- 
icut 

2 Democrats and 22 Eepublicans, instead of 
11 Democrats and 13 Eepublicans, as there would be if the 
representation were proportional to the whole vote cast 
for each party in the state; notwithstanding ''all men 
are equal in rights." 

On the same principle there should be in the House of Eepre* 
sentatives (one member being an Independent) — 
113 Democrats and 141 Eepublicans, instead of — 
53 Democrats and 201 Eepublicans, as there now are. 

As the Democratic and Eepublican party managers in Connect- 
icut keep remarkably quiet under such an outrageously unjust 
and demoralizing condition of affairs without any deter- 
mined or persistent resolve on their part to remedy the evils, is 
it not probable that there is a deep and unscrupulous design in 
thist Does not such acquiescence tend to justify the oft- 
repeated and constantly growing charge that many of the leaders 
of both of the larger political parties are organized into a secret 
order of conspirators against the welfare of the whole peoplCi 
with the sole object in view of getting control of the offices for 
their own selfish purposes, and through deals with each other 
procuring the passage of unjust laws, by venal legislation, so 
as to divide the spoils among tbemselvest 

Since the days of miracles have passed, the constantly recur- 
ring evils of Connecticut railroad legislation alone prove unprin- 
cipled design on part of skillful political manipulators, like sim- 
ilar legislation in New York and Philadelphia, effected by un- 
scrupulous political rings in those places. 

Less than one-third the votes cast, 

98,277, elected 168 representatives, one from each town in the 
state (forty more than a majority of the House of Eepre- 
sentatives) while 

144,275 votes were cast for defeated candidates in the same 
towns. 

*'The Daughters of the American Eevolution" are descend- 
ants of a few men of the eighteenth century, who as traitors to 
England, but as patriots for freedom, had that supreme courage 
of manhood which enabled them to coolly tie the gallows' halter 
around their neck, and placing the other end in the hands of Eng- 
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land — the most powerful nation in the world — defy her to hang 
them, and with exhaustless bravery, in a seven years' war 
against the wealthiest nation in the world, veteran Enropean 
armies, and the Tories in their midst, risk lives and property 
in resistance to taxation without just representation. in the leg- 
islative body which taxed them. 

To our shame be it said there will never be ' 'Daughters" of 
men of the nineteenth century who will honor their ancestors 
for any such noble act, but our pusillanimous submission to 
taxation by a legislative assembly in which we do not have fair 
and equal representation, and our lack of forceful and successful 
resistance to it, are such glaring acts of cowardice and show 
such want of manhood as will bring the blush of shame to the 
cheeks of our daughters, and it ought to ours. 



The 118 votes in the town of Union which elected two men 
have as much power to tax the enormous wealth of the people 
of New Haven as those which elected the two representatives 
from that city, yet citizens of New Haven who cast 45^207 
votes tamely submit to this wrong. 

Has the Constitutional Convention or the people of Connect- 
icut the virtue and ability to wipe this foul blot from the fair 
name of their Commonwealth? 

TO THOUGHTFUL MEN AND WOMEN: 

Where citizens are equal, if ten men are to select ten repre- 
sentatives, each man ought to select one; if ten thousand are to 
elect ten representatives, any tenth, thatis, each thousand voting 
alike, ought to elect one. 

Yet in Connecticut for years, less than one- fifth the votes cast 
for senators elected over one-half the Senate. 

At the last state election in Connecticut (1900), in round 
numbers — 

33 thousand votes elected a majority (13) of the senators. 
66 thousand votes elected a minority (11) of the senators. 
80 thousand votes cast at the same election failed to elect a 
single senator. Also in the Connecticut House of Bep- 
resentatives 
144 thousand votes were lost on defeated candidates. 
19 thousand votes elected a majority (128) of the members, 

while— 
165 thousand votes were required to elect the remaining 127 
representatives, a minority. 

The Constitution of Connecticut says: ''The citizens have a 
right to assemble for the common good, and apply to those iu^ 
vested with the power of government for redress of grievances, 
by petition or remonstrance.''. That right implies that griev- 
ances found to exist shall be redressed. 

Now is the time for the people of Connecticut to assemble 
and set forth to the Constitutional Convention in the strongest 
terms, the danger and guilt of pursuing the present course of 
unequal representation of the people in the General Assembly, 



and petition ifc for a change which will remedy the evil. 

Eeference to the definition of a * 'Convention'' (see Standard 
Dictionary) will help the people of Connecticut to understand 
their just rights, as it may also help the Convention, by show- 
ing to all who voted for candidates to that Convention, their 
right to be represented there by the representatives they 
voted for, in proportion to the number of votes cast for each. 

In this respect the Convention differs from the General As- 
sembly, as its membership under the Constitution is, rightly 
settled by the will of the whole people, with no express consti- 
tutional limitations, as in the case of the General Assembly. 

The General Assembly has no constitutional right to limit 
the membership of the Convention. That should be settled by the 
people when they vote for different candidates in the same town. 
Each candidate voted for should be recognized as a member in 
the Convention, with voting power there proportional to the 
number of votes cast for him; then a majority of such votes of 
the people so represented would dictate the action of the Con- 
vention. 

Definition — '* A convention is a representative body elected by 
the people — the whole people, not a majority of the people — to 
meet at some specified time or place for some specified purpose, 
and its existence ends with the accomplishment of that pur- 
pose." As the Convention is to represent the tvhole people and 
^*all are equal in rights," it follows that the members who rep- 
resent the greatest number of the people should have the great- 
est power, and all the people should be equally represented in 
the Convention in proportion to the number of votes cast for 
their candidates. 

A majority of the citizens in the State have no more right to 
exclude part of its citizens from being represented in the Con- 
stitutional Convention than a majority in a town have to exclude 
part of its citizens from a town meeting. 

Under the terms of the Constitution, no candidate can be 
rightfully debarred from his right to represent his constituents 
in that convention if he had any votes cast for him at the elecr 
tion. 

The people are supreme in the matter, and there is no legal 
power to prevent ; even the Convention has no power to exclude 
the people's representatives from their body. 



For the Constitution of Connecticut also says: '^Thatall polit- 
ical power is inherent in the people, ^not in the towns,^ and all 
free governments are founded on their authority and instituted 
for their benefit; and they (jthe people, not the towns) have 
at all times an undeniable and inckfeasible right to alter theitr 
form of government in such a manner as they may think expe- 
dient.'^ 

What kind of manhood is it that submits to. political wrongs 
with such a constitution as the peoplcf of Connecticut has to go v- 
ern them f 
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There are various methods by which an approximately equal 
and fair representation can be secared, far saperior to the gro- 
tesque travesty upon popular representation which the anti- 
quated methods now practiced in Connecticut are shown to be. 

Far the best and most perfect method is known as the '^Oove 
system,'' from William H. Gove of Salem, Mass. The com- 
plete bill drafted by him for Massachusetts is reprinted in the 
appendix. 

We cannot fully explain it within the limits of this paper, 
but a book in your and most other public libraries called 
* 'Proportional Eepresentation — The Gove System' ' will explain it. 

It is immeasurably superior to the minority representation 
system in use for electing members of the Legislature of Illinois, 
or to the proportional representation systems used in either 
Switzerland or Belgium. 

The World's Fair Congress at Chicago recognized the *' Gove 
System," and it is now being strenuously advocated by the 
Proportional Representation Society of Canada. 

A long editorial in the New York Evening Post, and in the 
Nation of Sept. 16, 1886, explained some of its advantages. 



For many years it has been brought before the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, but the united opposition of the practical poli- 
ticians of both political parties prevents its passage. 

A member of a Massachusetts Legislature who was a very 
successful '* practical" politician, and also an influential party 
boss, told one of its persistent advocates that the **Gove Sys- 
tem of Voting " never would be passed by any Massachusetts 
Legislature. 

Advocate. Why not t 

Politician. Because it ought not to pass. ' 

Advocate. But for what reason f 

Politician. Because it is not right. 

Advocate. In what respect is it wrong f 

Politician. Because it compels every candidate to nominate 
{subject to the approval of the voters on election day) a list of 
other candidates to whom ineffective votes which are cast for 
him may be transferred. 

Ineffective votes being — 

1. Those votes cast for candidates who die after the election. 

2. Surplus votes cast for candidates more than were actually 
needed to elect them. 

3. Votes cast for candidates which were not enough to elect 
them. 

Advocate. But the Gove System of voting does not compel 
a candidate to nominate such a list of candidates ; he can do it 
or not, just as he chooses. 

Politician. But it is virtual compulsion, for if I do not fur- 
nish such a list, the people will not vote for me. 

Advocate. Then furnish a list such as the voters want. 

Politician. If I do so, I will have to select the very best 
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candidates in my own party to increase tlie chanoea of my own 
election. 

Advocate, Then what harm will it do yon T 

Politician. Why, the boys will then go back on me for not 
patting them on my list. 

Advocate. There is nothing to prevent yon from patting 
them on too. 

- Politician. Of coarse there is. Such list of nominees will 
expose all the political deals which have been made, and as the 
lists have to be published before election, the voters will at once 
see and break np any deals that has been made \ conseqaently, 
every sensible legislator will oppose the bill. 
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„ vot.. c. « town eeandl '^-l^'J£l\^£'SiS,:^°ip 

RBCTioN 6. Any pereon who s^*^ Z^,' ' „tioii four, or who Bhall, 

iirefx£'n"SS^"pr.sSbyi»^^^^ 

exceeding one year. . , ^ except in Bnoh towns as 

BECnoN?. This act shall not be in I >^^^^^^^^ '"'^^P.VtX 

5°e« ititM time ot .^h r..oo.t,o„. 








,„ -ep -or. ». the -» ,m c^ KTSSp.^".^ 
ledeer acco™ , a»d '°"J»JJ,",u^„or6 complicated. 

r.«erSrro°t es^.S demaBd., Many ^oald not w,.l. to 
tranaler at all. 



